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REVIEWS 

Mass and Class : A Survey of Social Divisions. By W. J. Ghent. 
London, The Macmillan Company, 1904. — 256 pp. 

It is the peculiar boast of our fellow-countrymen that the institutions 
of the United States permit of no classes; that all men are born free 
and equal; that we tolerate no title of nobility, and that the highest 
offices in the state are open to every American. True undoubtedly it 
is that we have no castes as in India, no aristocracy as in Great 
Britain; but that there are classes, separated by traditions, conditions 
and instincts as unalterably and perhaps more dangerously than in the 
Far East, Mr. Ghent has rendered us a service in demonstrating. Arid 
these classes are not distinguished only by obvious differences of wealth ; 
for although the skilled workman may enjoy a larger income than the 
small tradesman, he belongs to a different class (p. 75), is animated by 
different instincts and is governed by a different code of conduct. The 
author distinguishes six classes: the wage-earning producers (p. 77); 
the self-employing producers (farmers and handicraftsmen, pp. 79, 81) ; 
social servants (teachers, clergymen, physicians, artists, writers, etc., p. 
82) ; traders (p. 83) ; idle capitalists (p. 84) ; retainers (lawyers, clerks, 
domestic servants and politicians), characterized by direct dependence 
on traders and capitalists (p. 85); but in the three most interesting 
chapters in the book entitled "Class Ethics," "Ethics of the Producers" 
and "Ethics of the Traders," he points out that from the ethical point 
of view these six classes may be reduced to two: the group that has soli- 
darity for its watchword, and the group that on the contrary is pledged 
to the doctrine of individualism. The first of these groups has two 
standards: the individual standard of work, under which no man is en- 
titled to wages who does not earn them, and the collective standard of 
fellowship, under which an injury to one becomes the concern of all (pp. 
114 et seq.). The second of these groups has one standard: freedom — 
freedom to contract, freedom to labor, freedom to do what one wills 
with one's own (pp. 140 et seq.), proceeding upon the theory that the larg- 
est amount of social service can be secured by giving to every individual 
the largest motive for contributing to it. These two ethical systems 
are tested in their respective results, and the situation is summed up in 
the suggestive phrase: "It is the social-minded mass arraying itself 
against the unsocial-minded classes" (p. 245). 
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The book is tinged with the irony that characterized Mr. Ghent's 
previous work, Our Benevolent Feudalism, and with the temper that 
enlivens all the writings of the Marxian socialists, to which party Mr. 
Ghent uncompromisingly belongs; but even to those who differ most 
with Karl Marx it will have value for the demonstration it incidentally 
furnishes not only that man is and must always be the product of his 
environment, but that he is in great part master of the environment and 
can by virtue of this masterdom determine the lines of his own progress, 
or by neglecting it constitute himself the prime factor in his own decay. 
As such it will constitute interesting reading to all students of sociology. 

Paris, France. Edmond Kelly. 

The Theory 0} Business Enterprise. By Thorstein Veblen. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — 400 pp. 

The reader of this work is likely to be reminded of what Socrates said 
of the work of Heraclitus the obscure, viz. that "what he understood of 
it was excellent, and he had no doubt that what he did not understand 
was equally good; but the book required an expert swimmer." After 
studying this book off and on for several weeks, the reviewer confesses 
with humiliation that in a considerable part of it he cannot tell what 
the author is driving at; but this is not necessarily the fault of the book. 
The following has been adopted as a working hypothesis as to the 
author's meaning, but the reviewer is not entirely sure that the real mean- 
ing may not be exactly the opposite. 

The machine process and investment for profit are the two most sa- 
lient features of the present economic situation. The large business man, 
who dominates these features, is therefore the central controlling factor, 
not only in business but in our whole social system. "The large busi- 
ness man controls the exigencies of life under which the community 
lives. Hence upon him and his fortunes centres the abiding interest 
of civilized mankind " (p. 3). Therefore in order to understand the 
modern economic world, it is only necessary to understand the large 
business man and his work, which is called business enterprise — at least 
it is more essential to understand him than any other single factor. The 
large business man is often something of a humbug, because his work 
is frequently acquisitive rather than productive, and in such case the 
community would be better off without him. This is no mere "flower 
in the crannied wall" theory, for the author definitely implies that 
business enterprise dominates our economic life, our conceptions of 
general welfare, our moral standards and even our cultural aims and 



